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Samuel hidden Wentworth 


By H. H. Metcalf 


There is no family name more fa- 
miliar to the student of early New 
Hampshire history than that of Went- 
worth, which was borne by three royal 
governors of the province—John, 
generally known as ‘‘ Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor John’’ Benning, son of John, 
and John, nephew of Benning, the last 
royal governor of New Hampshire. 

The first of the name to reach 
American shores was William Went- 
worth, who subsequently became fa- 
miliarly known as ‘‘Elder’’ William 
Wentworth of Dover, and who is sup- 
posed to have come to this country 
with, or immediately after, the Rev. 
John Wheelwright, who came in 1636; 
was for a time pastor of Wollaston, 
now Quincy, Mass., going thence to 
Exeter, then Piseataqua Falls, where 
we have the first record of William 
Wentworth in America, as being asso- 
ciated in the formation of a local 
government, under date of July 4, 
1639. Three years later he went to 
Wells, Me., but in 1649 located in 
Dover, where he continued through 
life, being active and prominent in 
public and chureh affairs, a select- 
man in 1651 and many times after, 
moderator, and a ruling elder of the 
church, whence came his title of ‘‘ El- 
der,’’ and in which capacity it often 
fell to his lot to serve as a preacher. 
His last notable service was the sav- 
ing of the inmates of Heard’s Garri- 
son from massacre by the Indians in 





the uprising of 1689, when seventy- 
three years of age." 

SAMUEL HiIpDEN WENTWORTH of 
Boston, Mass., is the last surviving 
representative in his line of the 
seventh generation in direct descent 
from Elder William of Dover. His 
great-grandfather, John Wentworth, 
a great grandson of Elder William, 
was speaker of the Provincial House 
of Representatives in 1771 and again 
in 1775, and was subsequently a judge 
of the Superior Court. His grand- 
father, John, Jr., a graduate of 
Harvard, of the class of 1768, al- 
though dying at the early age of 
forty-two, was a man of command- 
ing ability, distinguished in public 
life, a member of the Continental Con- 
gress and a signer of the original Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. His father, 
Paul, youngest son of John, Jr., born 
in Dover April 22, 1782, was a promi- 
nent merchant on Dover ‘‘Landing’’ 
in the days when that section was the 
eenter of business activity for the 
town, and the emporium for all the 
region to the north and west. He was 
for a time in the military service of 
the government and held a commis- 
sion as captain in the Fourth U. S. 
Infantry. In 1812 he removed to the 
town of Sandwich, where he became 


1. William Wentworth was of the twenty-first 
generation in line from Reginald de Wynterwode, 
Lord of Wentworth, who lived in England at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, A. D. 1066. 
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a leading citizen, holding every office 
in the gift of his townsmen. He was 
mentally strong, of fine physical pro- 
portions and commanding presence. 
Ex-President Pierce once remarked to 
Mr. Wentworth that the first time he 
saw his father he thought him the 
handsomest man he had ever seen. 


Paul Wentworth 


He married, March 30, 1814, Lydia, 
daughter of Col. Amos Cogswell of 


Dover.2, She was a descendant of 
Elder William, Paul’s descent being 
through Benjamin, grandson of Elder 
William, and Lydia’s through Tam- 
sen, sister of Benjamin and grand- 
daughter of Elder William. 

Mrs. Wentworth was of stately 
presence and queenly bearing, of keen 
intelligence, and in every way a fit- 


2. Col. Amos Cogswell was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., October 2, 1752. He settled in Dover early 
in life. Heserved inthe legislature from Dover 
in 1807-8-9 and in 1812, 1814-15,and was a member 
of the state Senate in 1818-19-20. He was also a 
presidential elector in 1816. He died, January 28, 
1826, and his remains were buried in the Pine Hill 
Cemetery at Dover, where, also, repose the re- 
mains of the paternal grandfather and grand- 
‘mother of Mr. Wentworth. 


Samuel Hidden Wentworth 


ting companion for her husband. She 
exemplified in her manner the high- 
est type of womanly dignity, yet ever 
manifested the most considerate and 
kindly regard for the welfare of oth- 
ers. Her memory is treasured by 
her son beyond all material posses- 
sions. Her character is well por- 
trayed in the words of Prof. Henry 
E. Parker, D. D., of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, her former pastor, on the oceca- 
sion of her funeral in the South Con- 
eregational Church of Coneord, who 
said in part: 


Honor and respect are ever due to 
lengthened years, in their representing so 
varied and protracted an experience, so 
many labors performed, so many cares 
and trials met, so many burdens borne. 
But when nearly four score years have 
been passed in the strenuous, never re- 
mitted endeavor to fill life’s sphere worth- 
ily and faithfully as possible, then how 
suitably do we bring our garlands and 
pay our tributes of esteem in word and 
act. He who is now speaking 
knows well and deeply feels what she 
herself was as the pastor’s friend. Her 
abundant good sense, sound judgment, 
practical wisdom, together with her kind- 
ness and goodness of heart, made her the 
ever pleasant, useful acquaintance, and 
the more agreeable, valued friend. What 
she was in her own family as the devoted 
wife and fondest of mothers, belongs to 
the privacy and sacredness of her chil- 
dren’s most cherished treasures; and the 
devotion of those children’s uttermost ef- 
forts to promote their mother’s happiness 
has been but the natural and fitting re- 
flection of her own so ardent maternal 
eare and love. Though so assiduous in 
thought and affection, in her own family, 
her goodness was not confined there; she 
remembered the wants of others, and 
shared of her means to relieve them. 
Pleasant acts could be mentioned of her 
considerate kindness and benevolence, con- 
tinued down to her last days. 


Paul and Lydia (Cogswell) Went- 
worth had nine children, of whom the 
subject of this sketch was the young- 
est. It may safely be remarked that 
no family in the state ever manifested 
a stronger appreciation of the advan- 
tages of education than did this fam- 
ily of Wentworths, from which four 
sons went to college and three daugh- 








ters married college graduates. John, 
the eldest, graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1836. He removed to Chicago in 
early life, where he was twice mayor 
of the city and served twelve years in 
Congress, where he was a notable fig- 
ure, commanding in physical as well 
as mental proportions. George entered 
Dartmouth in 1841, but was obliged 
to leave on account of ill health. He 
later studied medicine, graduating 
from the Philadelphia Medical Col- 
lege in 1847. William entered Dart- 
mouth in 1846, and died in Concord 
in 1848. Lydia Cogswell, the eldest 
daughter, married Rev. Samuel Lee, 
a graduate of Yale and a preacher of 
great power and influence at New 
Ipswich for many years. Mary 
Frances became the wife of Rev. 
William H. Porter, also a Yale gradu- 
ate and pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Litchfield. Margaret mar- 
ried David L. Morril, a graduate of 
Dartmouth and a son of Ex-Governor 
and Ex-United States Senator David 
L. Morril. 

Samuel Hidden was born in Sand- 
wich July 16, 1834, on the place 
bought by his father in 1821, and 
which ever after remained in the fam- 
ily, and has long been familiarly 
known as the ‘‘ Wentworth Place.’” 
He was christened by, and named for, 
the Rev. Samuel Hidden, the noted 
first minister of Tamworth, whose 
church Paul Wentworth and wife had 
joined before a Congregational church 
was organized in Sandwich. In 1844 


3. On this farm was made the first settlement in 
Sandwich in 1767, by Daniel Beede. It was sold 
by his son, Nathan Beede, to Dr. Asa Crosby in 
December 1805, and was the birthplace of his son, 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby, the eminent Greek scholar 
and teacher, who was born October 13, 1810. Upon 
the removal of Paul Wentworth to Concord the 
place passed into the hands of his son, Joseph 
Wentworth, who was a prominent citizen of Sand- 
wich, but who subsequently, in 1870, himself re- 
moved toConcord. His son, Paul, a graduate of 
Harvard of 1868, succeded in the proprietorship 
of the Sandwich homestead and now resides there- 
on. The old house in which Samuel H. was born 
was removed by Joseph about 1855, and a new 
one erected on the site. 





Samuel Hidden Wentworth 
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his father removed to Concord,* where 
Samuel attended the public schools, 
commencing his preparation for col- 
lege in the Concord High School, con- 
tinuing the same at Pembroke Acad- 
emy, at Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, and finishing under a private 
tutor, Hon. Darwin Erastus Ware, 
at Cambridge, Mass. He entered 
Harvard College in 1854, and was 
graduated with the class of 1858. 
Making choice of the profession of 
law, he pursued his study therefor 
in the office of George, Foster and 
Sanborn, and that of H. A. and A. H. 
Bellows in Coneord, N. H., and the 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated LL. B. in 186]. He 
received the degree of A. M. from 
Harvard in 1868, and in 1879 Dart- 
mouth College bestowed upon him the 
honorary degree of A. M. 

Mr. Wentworth commenced the 
practice of law in Boston January 1, 
1862, in Joy’s building on Washing- 
ton Street, where he remained until 
the removal of the building in 1880, 
when he removed to School Street. 
Eleven months later, upon the com- 
pletion of the new Rogers building, 
on the same site, he returned to the 
old location, No. 209 Washington 
Street, and has therefore been in the 
same location forty-seven years, en- 
gaged in the general practice of law, 
which he has followed faithfully and 
well, never having deviated to any 
considerable extent from his chosen 
life work, following that always along 
rational and conservative lines, and 
eschewing all sensational and spectac- 
ular methods. 


4. Paul Wentworth bought what was known as 
the Kent place, on Pleasant Street, in Concord, 
opposite the South Congregational Church, the 
site on which now stands the residence built by 
the late Horace E. Chamberlin, where he resided 
until his death, though the latter occurred at the 
old home in Sandwich, where he had gone in 
failing health in July 1855, on the 3ist of August 
following. The widow continued her residence 
in Concord, where she died, August 24, 1872, and 
her remains were buried in the family lot in the 
old Cemetery in Concord beside those of her hus- 
band and several of her children. 
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Of a quiet and thoughtful nature, 
seeking nothing of the notoriety and 
excitement, and having no special de- 
sire for the contentions and distrac- 
tion of the jury trial, the office rather 
than the court room has mainly been 
the seene of Mr. Wentworth’s labor 
as a legal practitioner. Like many 
another true lawyer, he has given 
more thought to keeping men out of 
litigation than getting them into it. 
As a counselor and adviser he has 
ever been at his best, and his sound 
judgment and discrimination and un- 
swerving integrity, with the lofty 
ideals and fine sense of honor which 
he has ever cherished, as might nat- 
urally be expected in one of his fam- 
ily and lineage, have commanded for 
him the confidence of his clients in a 
high degree. While neglecting no 


part of the general field, his service 
has been largely sought in probate 
practice, in the making and probating 
of wills and in the settling of estates, 


wherein he has been charged with 
much responsibility, always faithfully 
borne; so that those who have relied 
upon him once have never failed to 
turn to him again when occasion 
demanded. 

Politically he is a conservative 
Democrat of the Cleveland type. He 
was a member of the Democratic ward 
and city committee at the time when 
the late Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury 
was at its head. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1877 and 1878, serving 
as a member of the committee on pro- 
bate and chancery. He has_ taken 
much interest in educational matters, 
and was chosen a member of the Bos- 
ton school committee in 1871. He 
served as chairman of the Mayhew 
District committee for three years, 
and as a member of the text-book 
committee in the general committee. 
He has a natural inclination toward 
historical and genealogical research 
and has been a life member of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical 
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Society for forty years, serving as its 
secretary several years from 1870. 

In religion, as in polities and in his 
profession, Mr. Wentworth is emi- 
nently conservative—a ‘Trinitarian 
Congregationalist of the old school, to 
which his ancestors for four genera- 
tions belonged, and for the modern 
‘*higher criticism,’’ so-called, he cher- 
ishes a decided aversion. 

Mr. Wentworth is a great lover 
of music and while attending school 
at New Ipswich during his college 
preparation played the organ in the 
Congregational Church, as he also did 
for two and a half years in the Har- 
vard Chapel during his college course. 
For several years he was the musical 
and dramatic critic for a Boston daily 
newspaper. 

For many years past he has spent 
his summers in the White Mountain 
region of his native state, to which 
he has always been strongly attached, 
at Bethlehem or Littleton, the famous 
old Thayer’s Hotel in the latter town 
apparently being his favorite resort, 
judging from the occasional mention 
in the local papers of the region dur- 
ing the summer season, like the fol- 
lowing from the While Mountain 
Echo: ‘‘An ever weleome guest at 
Littleton is Mr. Samuel H. Went- 
worth, one of the Suffolk Bar’s well- 
known members, who is now at 
Thayer’s for another season, and, as 
usual, is enjoying the fine drives 
round about. He is a Harvard man, 
devoted to his alma mater, and an ar- 
dent admirer of President Eliot, who 
was a tutor at the university in Mr. 
Wentworth’s student days.’’ 

Mr. Wentworth is a true gentle- 
man of the old school, courteous in 
manner, dignified and somewhat re- 
served, though by no means ecold or 
distant, as might, perhaps, naturally 
be looked for in one of his training 
and ancestry. With those in whom 
he takes an interest, or with whom he 
becomes associated in any way, he be- 
comes thoroughly companionable, and 
indeed, most entertaining, being an 
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interesting conversationalist, with a 
rich fund of information, drawn from 
varied fields, at his command. He has 
for several years occupied a suite of 
rooms in a well-known Boston hotel, 
where, surrounded by furniture and 
furnishings from his father’s and 
mother’s homes, in Sandwich and 
Coneord,® and still listening to the 
tick of the old family clock, which, 


5. Mr. Wentworth, being the last of a large fam- 
ily, has many interesting relics that have come 
down to him from former generations,—silhou- 
ettes of his grandfather and grandmother, china 
ware and some very old-fashioned pieces of fur- 
niture and jewelry. 
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in the room of his birth at Sandwich 
told the hour of his life’s beginning, 
when not in his office, he passes his 
time with his books and parlor organ, 
which went through Harvard with 
him, and has been his constant com- 
panion since, enjoying as full a meas- 
ure of content, as he says, as the last 
of a large family, without father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife or child, 
has any right to expect. Grateful, 
meanwhile, for such evidences of re- 
gard and affection as nieces and 
nephews may choose to bestow, he 
awaits the last tick of the old fainily 
clock that shall fall upon his ears. 


New Hampshire’s Brave 


By Fred Myron Colby 


Whose voice shall sing their storied lay, 
New Hampshire’s brave? 

Whose names are brighter than the day, 
New Hampshire’s brave? 

O heroes in thy proud array, 


Who blenched not in the battle’s fray, 
Whose feet marched up the victor’s way, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 


Their blood dyes many a stricken field, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 

They broke the sword that tyrants wield, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 

They never would to despots yield, 

But chose to die upon their shield, 

Mid raging hosts where cannon pealed, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 


Their country did not call in vain, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 
They rallied to the sweet refrain, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 
They rushed from valley, hill and plain, 
To bear the flag without a stain, 
The flag that waves from main to main, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 


On Freedom’s soil there rests their dust, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 

Their souls shall slumber with the just, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 





In May 


Upon their swords no speck of rust, 

They did not shun their sacred trust, 

But faced the brunt as true men must, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 


We twine their wreaths—a glorious throng, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 

A mighty host ten thousand strong, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 

Their names shall live the years along, 

Their deeds emblazon scroll and song, 

And dead, their lives rebuke the wrong, 
New Hampshire’s brave. 


in May 


By Bela Chapin 


How pleasant ’tis today to rove 
Upon the green declivities, 
Along the margin of the grove 
Where stand the stately maple trees, 
Whose lofty branches overhead 
A beauteous covert overspread. 


A picturesque and smiling scene 
Lies in the vale not far away, 
Of lovely fields and meadows green, 
Rejoicing in the springtime ray; 
And spreading elm trees here and there 
Add beauty to the landscape fair. 


And while upon the green hillside, 
I sit at ease or half reclined, 
And view the pleasing prospects wide, 
Sweet memories come fresh to mind, 
Of early days, of seasons past 
In life’s fair morn, too bright to last. 


So will it be from year to year, 
As time flies by on rapid wing, 
The many things that are so dear 
Will still attend the joyous spring. 
But when the spring of life is o’er 
On earth it comes to us no more. 


But in the better world of bliss 
Forever vernal scenes abide; 

Oh, how unlike that world is this— 
Here sad vicissitudes betide ; 

There nothing blooms to fade away; 

There evermore is perfect day. 





Dimond JAfill Fasem 


By an Occasional Contributor 


**New Hampshire Farms for Sum- 
mer Homes’’ has been the topic of 
many a published article in recent 
years, and the best efforts of the State 
Board of Agriculture have, seemingly, 
been directed, for some time past, to 
the work of inducing capitalists from 
abroad to buy farms in the Granite 
State for summer residence purposes. 

This line of effort is all right if 
not overdone. It is greatly to the 


will not pass into the hands of those 
who are summer residents merely, 
whose interests here are incidental, 
and whose attention to agriculture, so 
far as it goes, is in the nature of pas- 
time rather than occupation. 

The hope of New Hampshire is, and 
must remain, in her industrious, in- 
dependent and successful farm yeo- 
manry—in the men and women born 
on our farms, and making their cul- 











Dimond Hill Farm Buildings 


advantage of the state to have its 
‘fabandoned farms,’’ of which there 
were many in all sections a dozen 
years ago and more, but compara- 
tively few today, pass into the hands 
of men of wealth, taste and leisure, 
who will beautify and improve them, 
make them a family abiding place for 
the summer season, increase the valu- 
ation of the towns in which they are 
located, and spend money there in 
other ways, thus promoting the mate- 
rial welfare of the community. But 
it is, nevertheless, to be hoped that too 
many of our New Hampshire farms 


tivation and improvement their life 
work—if the standing and influence 
of the state in the nation and the 
world at large is to be maintained. 
Moreover there need be no difficulty 
about the matter. There are thou- 
sands of farms, all over the state, 
capable, with intelligent management 


‘and industrious eultivation, of main- 


taining families in comfort and inde- 
pendence, and insuring ample means 
of support when laboring days are 
over. 

As an illustration of what may be 
done on a New Hampshire farm, 
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without special effort, and with no 
attempt at the accomplishment of ex- 
traordinary results, attention is called 
to the Abbott place, or ‘‘Dimond Hill 
Farm,’’ in the westerly part of Con- 
cord, four miles out from the com- 
pact part of the city, on the Hopkin- 
ton road. 

This place was purchased in May, 
1827, by Joseph Story Abbott, a na- 
tive of Concord, born May 28, 1800, 
near Long Pond, now Penacook Lake, 
who married Esther, daughter of 


Ensign Isaac Farnum, a successful 
farmer, according to Bouton’s His- 














Joseph S. Abbott 


tory of Concord, December 24 of 
that year and immediately estab- 
lished his home on the farm, which 
then included 147 acres, the purchase 
price being $1,850. Mr. Abbott was 
himself a carpenter and builder and 
bought the place for a home, hiring 
the farm work done, while he pursued 
his regular occupation. His first 
house, by the way, was built in 1825 
for Robert Means, a lawyer, in Am- 
herst, who wrote him a very compli- 
mentary letter upon its. completion. 


Dimond Hill Farm 


He became known as a thorough 
workman, constructing many build- 
ings in central and southern New 
Hampshire, the old Coneord depot 
being among them. In the winter 
season he had several men employed 
getting out doors, sash, blinds and 
house finish at his home on the farm, 
having erected a shop for the pur- 
pose, which still remains. 

Joseph Story Abbott died April 10, 
1878, leaving the farm to his son, 
Isaac Newton, who was born thereon, 
January 4, 1835, and who has always 
there resided, devoting his life to 
farming operations from childhood 
up, except such time as was spent at 
school, in old ‘‘ District No. 7,’’ and at 
Hopkinton and New London acad- 
emies. The care of the farm really 
passed into his hands in early man- 
hood and through his intelligent man- 
agement and industry it has come to 
be one of the best farms of its size in 
the county of Merrimack. 

To the original 147 acres there 
have been added, by three different 
purchases, 57 acres more, making 204 
aeres in all, of which 33 acres only 
are in cultivation, about 100 acres in 
forest growth and sprout land, and 
the balance in pasturage. The total 
cost of the place, including all the 
purchases, was $3,400. From it there 
have been sold timber and wood at 
two different times, bringing alto- 
gether $7,700. Meanwhile there has 
also been taken from it all that has 
been required for home consumption, 
including that used in the replacing 
of the old buildings with new, which 
are commodious and first class in all 
respects, making it one of the best 
farm homes in the state. The tillage 
land has been thoroughly cleared of 
stone and is in the best state of culti- 
vation, producing two tons of hay per 
acre on the average, which is as much 
as can be raised anywhere with profit. 

Mr. Abbott married, November 26, 
1862, Martha, daughter of Aaron and 
Eliza (Sherburne) Smith, who died 
December 11, 1908, leaving three chil- 





Dimond Hill Farm 


dren—Almira. F., wife of Alfred 
Clark, highway commissioner of the 
city of Concord, Joseph Newton and 
Helen S., the two latter residing at 
home. Joseph Newton, the son into 
whose hands control of the farm re- 
cently passed, was born November 18, 
1866. Like his father, he has always 
lived on the farm and given his atten- 








és 








Isaac N. Abbott 
At 50 


tion to its cultivation and manage- 
ment. He married, March 17, 1897, 
Martha Olive Chase, and they have 
two daughters. 

Isaac N. Abbott has a record of 
longer service in a single office than 
any other man in the state, so far as 
is known. He has been clerk of his 
school district, continuously, for fifty- 
two years, having been chosen at 23 
clerk of old ‘‘Number Seven’’ and 
holding the position until the adop- 
tion of the town system, when he was 
made clerk of the town district, and 
has continued since, serving also as 
treasurer. The old Number Seven 
schoolhouse, about half a mile east of 
his home, built 106 years ago, is still 
occupied for school purposes and kept 
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in good repair, and in it Mr. Abbott 
takes special pride. Many noted men 
and women have therein gained their 
early education, and out from its walls 
may go those in years to come who 
will influence the world for good.* The 
mission of the rural sehool is by no 
means yet complete. Mr. Abbott has 
served in both branches of the city 
government and in the state Legisla- 
ture, has been largely trusted in the 
settlement of estates, and has com- 
manded the confidence of his fellow 
citizens in various directions, but he 
takes more pride in his school district 
service than in any other work out- 
side his career as a New Hampshire 
farmer. 

Reference is made to this ‘‘ Dimond 
Hill Farm,’’ as heretofore said, for 











ll _ eee | 
J. Newton Abbott 
At 28 


the purpose of showing that with in- 
dustry and intelligent management, 
farming in New Hampshire may be 


* In the diary of the late Daniel Clark of Mill- 
ville, appears the following entry, which is the 
only record which has been preserved concern- 
ing the opening of this school house: 

“January 31, 1803. Master Plumer began the 
school in the new house, at $10 per month.”’ 
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made to pay. Here is a farm that for 
82 years, in the hands of three suc- 
cessive generations, has supported a 
family in comfort, and is today in 
better condition than ever before. 
While what is known as general farm- 
ing has been pursued, for many years 
past the production of milk for the 
Concord market has been mainly fol- 
lowed. Some 25 cows are kept, 
which in late years have been mostly 
Ayrshire, as the taste of the son, Jo- 
seph Newton, inclines toward that 
breed as the more profitable for the 
purpose. From 15 to 20 head of 
young cattle are also kept on the 
place, and five horses, in addition to 
the big crop of hay, about five acres 
of corn being cut annually into two 
modern silos. Two men are kept the 


year round to assist in the farm work, 


Dimond Hill Farm 


and the annual milk sales amount to 
about $4,000. 

The location of this place is one of 
the most attractive in the county, the 
plateau on the top of Dimond Hill, 
overlooking a broad region, command- 
ing a view of Kearsarge, Cardigan, 
the Epsom Hills, Turkey Pond and a 
wide sweep of rich farm lands. The 
name ‘‘Dimond Hill’’ comes from 
Ezekiel Dimond, one of Concord’s 
early settlers, who built his log cabin 
on this spot more than 150 years ago, 
and who, with a force of men from 
this region, fought in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1776. A 
choicely preserved relic, possession of 
which was recently secured by Mr. 
Abbott, is the old flint-lock musket 
which the original owner of this farm 
used in that memorable conflict. 


Tread Softly 


[This poem was very impressively read by Rev. Roland D. Grant, D. D., at the funeral service 
of Elder John G. Hook in Phenix Hall on Sunday, April 16, 1899. ] 


By L. J. H. Frost 


Tread softly, he sleepeth ; 
The day hath been long. 
He is weary of music, . 
Of mirth and of song. 
Kind angels are watching 
Beside him today, 
Keeping all sorrow 
And turmoil away. 


Tread softly, he sleepeth; 
The day hath been long. 
He is tired of dividing 
The right from the wrong; 
And tired of sowing 
For others to reap, 
He hath folded his hands 
And fallen asleep. 


Tread softly, he sleepeth; 
The day hath been long, 
And foes have been many, 
Friends long have been gone. 
Lay a few white immortelles 
Upon his calm breast; 
To him God hath given 
His peace and sweet rest. 





The Nathaniel Weares 


By F. B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass. 


There has been much confusion and 
ambiguity in the historical publica- 
tions concerning the early history of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
in regard to the various members of 
the large Weare family, and espe- 
cially the Nathaniels and Peters, who 
appear in the records of courts and 
assemblies from 1660 to 1720. The 
late Judge S. D. Bell of Manchester, 
who had married Mary Healey of 
Kensington, a descendant of several 
of these Nathaniels, and the aunt of 
Mrs. Caroline Healey Dall, did in 
1866, in a volume of the Collections 
of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, clear up some of this confusion ; 
and the recently discovered Weare 
papers will settle other ambiguities by 
the evidence of land-titles and wills, 
in respect to which there can be no 


uncertainty except, perhaps, the exact 
location of some of the lands sold or 


bequeathed. I may remark in pass- 
ing that the volume (VIII) of the 
collections in which Judge Bell’s con- 
tributions appear was most carelessly 
edited and printed, so that it gave rise 
to almost as many errors as it cor- 
rected. 

The Weare family of New Hamp- 
shire originated at Wear-Gifford in 
Devonshire, England, and for a few 
generations in this country continued 
to seal with the arms of that landed 
family. The paper herewith given 
in fac-simile, signed by the second 
Nathaniel Weare, of Hampton Falls, 
bears his seal-at-arms, distinctly legi- 
ble on the wax after more than two 
centuries. He was the most dis- 
tinguished and important of all the 
New England Weares, until his 
grandson, President Meshech Weare, 
also of Hampton Falls, but in another 
location, appeared on the scene and 
spent more than forty years of his 
life in public offices, to his great credit 


and the singular benefit of his people. 

Councilor Nathaniel Weare, as we 
may term him for distinction, was of 
English birth, being the son of an un- 
distinguished Nathaniel Weare, who 
came over to New England about 
1637, with his brother, Peter Weare, 
and settled in Newbury, Mass. His 
name, variously spelled, but always 
pronounced as if ‘‘Wire,’’ appears 
on the Newbury records from 1638 to 
1659, when he migrated to Nantucket, 
and there died March 1, 1681. His 
brother Peter, who had settled in 
York County, Maine, was an Indian 
trader, apparently, from 1640 on- 
ward, and was engaged in some of the 
controversies over the ownership and 
government of Maine, sometimes im- 
prisoned himself, and sometimes im- 
prisoning others, but died quietly on 
his property in Maine about 1690. He 
is not to be confounded with his 
nephew, Peter Weare of Newbury, 
son of the first Nathaniel, who died 
in Newbury, a youth, October 12, 
1653; nor with Peter, the son of 
Councilor Nathaniel, who lived in 
Hampton Falls; nor with a third 
Peter, brother of President Weare, 
who also settled in Maine (at North 
Yarmouth) and died there in 1743, 
leaving a widow, Sarah (Felt) Weare. 
The first American Peter was born in 
England in 1618, and lived to be 
about eighty. His brother, Nathan- 
iel, was older, had married in Eng- 
land, probably about 1628, and there 
Councilor Nathaniel was born in 
1631. As achild he accompanied his 
father, Nathaniel, to Newbury, and 
there married Elizabeth Swayne, De- 
cember 3, 1656. She was the daugh- 
ter of Richard Swayne, one of the 
original proprietors of Hampton, N. 
H., and it was upon land of Swayne 
that Councilor Nathaniel settled in 
Old Hampton (now Seabrook) in 
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1662. Four of his wife’s brothers 
were already landowners in Hampton, 
but two of these, with their father, 
Richard, removed to Nantucket soon 
after 1660. One of them, John 
Swayne, married Mary Weare, a sis- 
ter of Councilor Nathaniel, in No- 
vember, 1660. An older sister, Hester 
Weare, had married, in 1647, Capt. 
Benjamin Swett of Newbury, and re- 
moved with him to Hampton in 1663, 
settling in the Falls parish, afterward 
Hampton Falls, near Councilor Na- 
thaniel. Captain Swett had been a 
lessee with his brother-in-law Weare 
of the Newbury farm of ‘‘the Honor- 
able John Woodbridge, for seven 
years, from 1655,’’ as Weare after- 
wards testified. Mrs. Swett was born 
in England in 1629, probably the first 
child of the first Nathaniel Weare. 
She outlived her warrior husband 
(who was slain fighting Indians in 
1677) by more than forty years, and 
married, in 1678, Ensign Stephen 


Greenleaf of Newbury, of the same 
family from whom the poet Whittier 


was descended. It is worth noticing 
that her first husband, Swett, lived 
on the homestead at Hampton Falls 
where Whittier died; that Christo- 
pher Hussey’s great farm lay at the 
foot of the Swett Hill, and that a 
part of that farm probably went to 
the third Nathaniel Weare, who mar. 
ried a grand-daughter of Christopher 
Hussey, November 16, 1692, six years 
after her grandfather’s death at the 
age of eighty-nine. 


CouUNCILOR NATHANIEL WEARE’S 
CAREER 


Having reached Hampton in 1662, 
this second American Nathaniel soon 
began to hold public office by election 
and appointment. He was one of the 
Hampton selectmen in 1667, 1671, 
1673, 1679, 1683 and 1699, after 
which his sons, Nathaniel, the Dea- 
con, and Major Peter take his place 
in town offices. He became active in 
the general affairs of the new prov- 
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ince from 1680 onward, and was 
prominent, along with William 
Vaughan, Major Waldron and his son, 
Col. Richard Waldron, and Edward 
Gove, in opposition to the oppressive 
land-claims of Robert Mason, sup- 
ported by the tyrannical royal gov- 
ernor, Edward Cranfield, from 1680 
to 1686. In 1694 he was made one 
of the royal councilors of the prov- 
ince, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed. chief justice for two years. 
Being a large landholder, he was nat- 
urally included in the suits brought 
by Robert Mason in 1682—’83 against, 
first, his intimate friend, William 
Vaughan of Portsmouth, and soon 
after against the two Waldrons, John 
Gilman of Exeter, John Sanborn, 
brother-in-law of Christopher Hussey, 
John Pickering, and some twenty 
more, for the payment of annual rent 
on the lands they had held and lived 
on for forty years or more, under 
various grants from English corpora- 
tions, colonies and New England 
towns. In 1684 these suits were ex- 
tended to include more than one hun- 
dred landowners, large and small; 
and Cranfield, the governor, had en- 
listed his authority actively on the 
side of Mason, being induced thereto 
by a yearly fee of £.130 promised by 
Mason and secured by a mortgage of 
the expected rents. In December, 
1682, Cranfield had written to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations in 
London a true and moderate state- 
ment of affairs, containing these 
words : 

“Had I yielded to the violent courses 
that Mason and Chamberlain urged, I 
should have greatly disturbed the people 
without promoting the King’s interest. 
The attempt to settle the way of the 
Church of England here will be very 
grievous to the people, whatever Mr. Ma- 
son may have said. They are very dili- 
gent and devout in their own worship, 


very tenacious of it, and very grateful for 
the King’s indulgence to them therein.” 


But the bribe accepted from Mason 
turned Cranfield, who came over here 
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for money, and was not getting so 
much as he expected, to the side of the 
oppressor, and the lawsuits soon be- 
gan to alarm the people, both rich and 
poor. Edward Gove, an ancestor of 
mine and a neighbor of Weare in Sea- 
brook, had been a member of the 
elective Assembly under Cranfield in 
1682, and had refused, with the rest 
of the members, to pass Cranfield’s 
revenue bills. The Assembly had 
been dissolved, in consequence, thus 
leaving the whole legislative and ju- 
dicial power in the hands of Cranfield 
and his creatures, for he could re- 
move and appoint councilors at his 
pleasure, and had so done. This gave 
him the opportunity to pack juries, 
and the prospect was that the suits 
brought by Mason would be won by 
him, and the hateful rents be col- 
lected. Gove, therefore, who had not 
the steadiness and wisdom of Weare 
(though he could spell rather better), 
broke out into an armed demonstra- 


tion against the governor and his 


eouncil. After consulting more or 
less with the Puritan ministers and 
magistrates, but against their advice, 
Gove (January 27, 1683) armed him- 
self, his son, John Gove, and his ser- 
vant, William Healey (ancestor of 
Judge Bell’s wife) and started on 
horseback for Exeter, eight miles 
northward. Passing the house of 
Justice Weare, at what is now called 
‘*Foge’s Corner,’’ the prudent magis- 
trate tried to stop him, and issued a 
warrant for his arrest. But Gove re- 
fused to be stopped, and in Exeter 
and Stratham he enlisted eight more 
men,.—three sons of Robert Wadleigh, 
‘a mill owner and leading man, Mark 
Baker, the ancestor, I suppose, of the 
celebrated Mrs. Eddy, Thomas Rawl- 
ings, John Sleeper, Edward Smith 
and John Young,—together with a 
trumpeter, who escaped arrest, and 
whose name has not come down to us. 
All were armed and mounted, and 
most of them were young men. Tak- 
ing the road to Old Hampton, they 
were met there by the foot-soldiers of 
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the town, one of whose officers was 
John Sanborn, whose son had married 
Gove’s daughter, and were arrested 
under Weare’s warrant, making no 
resistance. Under this warrant he 
was taken to Great Island, now New 
Castle, where the province prison 
was; indicted by a grand jury hastily 
summoned, and tried by a special 
jury February 2, 1683, with Major 
Waldron as presiding justice. Gove 
and his followers were convicted of 
high treason under the indictment 
forced by Cranfield; and Gove, as the 
leader, was sentenced by Waldron to 
be hanged, drawn and quartered, 
‘fand your head and quarters dis- 
posed of at the king’s pleasure.’’ 

King Charles II had pleasures of 
different sorts, and did sometimes be- 
head his Puritan enemies, but he was 
usually good-natured, and when Ed- 
ward Randolph, the great opponent 
of Puritan government in New Eng- 
land, carried my ancestor over to 
England in June, 1683, and lodged 
him in the Tower, along with Russell 
and Sidney, the king soon signified 
that Gove’s head and quarters might 
remain together; and he was par- 
doned two years after by James II, 
and took part in the government of 
New Hampshire along with Weare, 
after his return to Seabrook, where he 
died in his bed under William and 
Mary. But the rapacity of Cranfield 
and the weakness of Mason and 
Chamberlain, the seeretary and pro- 
thonotary of the province, continued 
to alarm and exasperate the inhab- 
itants, who, with the exception of a 
small minority, were against the gov- 
ernor and his supporters, Mason, Wal- 
ter Barefoot, Henry Green (a next 
neighbor to Weare in Hampton Falls) 
and afew others. On the subsequent 
proceedings Judge Bell says: 

The people were thoroughly roused and 
alarmed. Consultations were privately 
held, and arrangements made to send an 
agent to England to make complaint to 
the King against Cranfield and Mason 


for their oppressive conduct. Money was 
collected to defray the expense, and peti- 
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tions drawn up and circulated in the four 
towns, which very strongly indicate the 
fears entertained by the people, of the 
oppressions of the government. They 
set forth in very general terms their first 
settlement under the encouragement of 
letters patent to the Council of Plymouth, 
by purchase or consent of the natives, 
and the difficulties they had met with. 
They say that by the unreasonable con- 
duct of Mason “and sundry other reasons 
that are either effects or concomitants 
thereof” they are in a worse condition 
than any of the other plantations, and 
reduced to confusions and extremities. 
They therefore pray His Majesty “to give 
leave to Mr. Nathaniel Weare, one of our- 
selves, whom we have sent for that end, 
to spread before your sacred Majesty, 
and your most honorable Privy Council, 
our deplorable estate, the beholding of 
which we doubt not will move compassion 
towards, and your Majesty’s propensity 
to justice will incline to the using of such 
means as to your wisdom shall seem 
best, that the oppressed may be relieved, 
the wronged ones righted, and we, your 
Majesty’s almost undone subjects, now 
prostrate at your feet, may, upon the 
tasting of your equity and goodness be 
raised” etc. 

This petition was signed at Exeter by 
34, at Hampton by 67, at Portsmouth by 
60 and at Dover by 56 of the principal 
inhabitants of those towns. The arrange- 
ments being completed, Mr. Weare pri- 
vately withdrew to Boston, and sailed for 
England in February, 1684. Major 
Vaughan accompanied him to Boston and 
was appointed to procure depositions and 
other evidence to send after him. They 
evidently did not dare to apply for cop- 
ies of records, or to take depositions in 
the Province, until their agent was be- 
yond the reach of the government. 


Mr. Weare was doubtless a very 
wise selection as agent, being a grave 
and magisterial person, who in the af- 
fairs of Gove had stood on the side of 
law and order, and was of that gen- 
tlemanly bearing which at that time, 
and indeed at all times, is so impres- 
sive to Englishmen, among whom he 
was born and in whose native Devon- 
shire he probably had relatives who 
could vouch for him. He carried 
money, without which nothing could 
be done or attempted at the court of 
the Stuarts, and he doubtless gained 
the ear of Lord Halifax, who had ren- 
dered King Charles good service in 
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the matter of defeating the Exclusion 
Bill (to shut out James II from the 
succession), but who was a keen op- 
ponent of tyranny. He was in 1684 
president of the privy council, and 
before him, in July, 1684, Weare pre- 
sented his petitions, complaints and 
evidences. These have mostly been 
printed. The originals of a few of 
the printed pages exist among the 


Weare papers found in _ Doctor 
Cram’s possession last year, and 
which I quoted in the GRANITE 


Monruuy for January, 1909. They 
probably existed in a less fragmentary 
form in the house of Nathaniel 
Weare (fifth of that name in 
America) at Deerfield, at the very 
time Judge Bell was writing his ac- 
count, three years before that house 
was sold to Doctor Cram’s father (in 
1869), with all these papers lying 
perdue in the garret. Alluding to 
them, Judge Bell said: ‘‘It is to be 
regretted that the papers of Mr. 
Weare have passed beyond the reach 
of inquirers in the only state where 
such inquiries are likely to be prose- 
cuted. They are supposed to be in 
the Collections of the New York His- 
torical Society.’’ Some of them seem 
to have stuck with Doctor Belknap, 
who used them, and others with his 
friend, Mr. Hazard of Philadelphia ; 
but a few had disappeared before 
they came into the hands of Presi- 
dent Weare, at the death of his fa- 
ther, Deacon Nathaniel, in March, 
1755. Judge Bell goes on: 

The Hampton records, there is no 
doubt, were taken and carried by Mr. 
Weare to Boston, before he went to Eng- 
land, for fear of their falling into the 
hands of Mason and Cranfield. Soon af- 
ter his return in 1685, if not earlier, war- 
rants were issued for his arrest, to an- 
swer the charge of embezzling the rec- 
ords of Hampton; and he was subjected 
to a fine of £50. A hearing in London 
was had upon Mr. Weare’s complaint, on 
Tuesday, March 10th, 1685, before the 
Lords of Trade, who reported to the 


King on the articles of the complaints 
which alleged 


That Cranfield had not pursued his in- 
structions with regard to Mason’s contro- 








versy, but instead thereof had caused 
courts to be held and titles to be decided, 
with exorbitant costs; and that he had 
exceeded his powers in regulating the 
value of coins. 


This report was approved by King 
James on the 8th of April, 1685, and 
signified to Cranfield by command of 
the king. It would séem that the de- 
cision of titles in Cranfield’s courts 
was represented by Halifax as extra- 
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caused courts to be held in New Hamp- 
shire, and permitted titles to lands to be 
decided there, and unreasonable costs to 
be allowed. 


A sample of these costs appears in 
this certified copy of Walter Bare- 
foot’s charges in a suit against Rich- 
ard Martyn, in 1683, the very year 
when these cases were put upon trial 
and decided against Waldron, 
Cranfield, in 


Vaughan, Weare, ete. 

















judicial, and a royal order issued to 
suspend further proceedings in the 
matter of Mason till it should be 
brought before the king in council. 
The actual rebuke to Cranfield by 
Halifax (April 28, 1685) was in these 
words: 


You have not pursued your instruc- 
tions in reference to the propriety of the 
soil which Robert Mason, Esq., claims in 
the Province of New Hampshire. You 
were instructed, in case the inhabitants 
should refuse to agree with the said Ma- 
son, that you should interpose and en- 
deavor to reconcile all differences; 


which if you could not effect, you were 
then to send to His Majesty such cases, 
fairly and impartially stated, together 
with your opinion, for His Majesty’s de- 
Instead whereof, you have 


termination. 





the meantime, had prudently foreseen 
the evil day and withdrawn to Bar- 
badoes and Jamaica, under a leave of 
absence, in June, 1685. In Novem- 
ber, 1683, when informed by Halifax 
that Edward Gove was not to be exe- 
cuted, but ‘‘continued in the Tower,”’ 
where he stayed at King James’ cost 
until March, 1686, Cranfield wrote 
that ‘‘the news of Gove’s pardon has 
had a very ill effect on the people’’; 
who, when pursued by the marshals 
for rents and taxes, rose and repelled 
force with force. Eight months later 
Randolph, then in London, had writ- 
ten to a Boston friend (July 26, 
1684), ‘‘ Wyre hath lately put in ar- 
ticles against Mr. Cranfield, which 
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render him here a very ill man, and 
in time will do his business.’’ And 
it was the influence of Nathaniel 
Weare through Halifax and others in 
England, which caused the release of 
Gove and the retirement of Cranfield. 
Randolph, who had much good sense 
mingled with perversity and time- 
serving, wrote in March, 1685, that 
any man who went over to govern 
New Hampshire to make his own 
selfish fortune will ‘‘disserve the 
King, disappoint himself and utterly 
ruin that country.’’ He added: 


They are a great body of people, sober. 


and industrious, and in time of war able 
to drive the French out of all their Am- 
erican dominions. Cranfield by his arbi- 
trary proceedings, has so harassed that 
poor people that, although they had 
cause to complain of the hard usage of 
the Boston governors, yet they have 
greater reason now to pray an altera- 
tion, and wish to be again under the 
Bostoners. 


This was true, but when the day 
of decision came, in 1692, as between 


remaining a provinee or coming under 
Massachusetts again, Councilor Weare 
appears to have settled the affair, so 
far as Hampton was concerned, by 
waiting for a new charter. His lan- 
guage, like Sir Henry Vane’s, is so 
perplexed that it is hard to make the 
meaning out, but the effect was 
against ‘‘trotting after the Bay 
horse.’’ The provincial government 
was in fact continued, only one gov- 
ernor was to have by royal appoint- 
ment the general powers of governor, 
both in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, from 1692 to 1741, 
when Benning Wentworth succeeded 
Belcher as governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Under this establishment it 
was that Mr. Weare became councilor 
and chief justice, and he continued 
in public activity till a few years be- 
fore his death, at the age of eighty- 
seven, in May, 1718. 

The suits of the claimants under 
John Mason’s grant of New Hamp- 
shire continued, however, till after 
Councilor Weare’s death, and were 
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never finally settled by distinct de- 
cree, either of a New Hampshire 
court or by act of the privy council 
in England. During these suits, last- 
ing some forty years, various forged 
papers were put in, the most famous 
of which was the Indian deed to 
Wheelwright and others (one of them 
my ancestor, Thomas Leavitt) who 
died without knowledge of any such 
grant. Among the Weare papers I 
find a mysterious document which I 
suspect to be (in part at least) one 
of these convenient forgeries, in- 
tended in some way to counteract the 
Mason claims. It must have been in 
the hands of Councilor Nathaniel 
Weare, I believe, but if so, he may 
have had no knowledge of its real 
character. It runs thus, bearing 
dates from 1669 to 1722: 


THE’ CHAMPERNOUN DEED OF OLD AND 
NEW FARMS 


This indenture, made the seven and 
twentieth day of March in the one and 
twentieth year of the reign of our sover- 
eign Lord Charles the Second, by the 
grace of God of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland King, Defender of 
the Faith etc. 

Between Capt. Francis Champernoone 
of Kittery in the County of York Esq. of 
the one part, and Nathaniel Fryer, Henry 
Longstaff and Philip Lewis of Ports- 
mouth in the River of Piscataqua of the 
other part, witnesseth that the _ said 
Capt. Francis Champernoone, for and in 
consideration of the sum of Three Hun- 
dred Pounds of lawful pay of New Eng- 
land in hand before the ensealing and 
delivery of these Presents well and truly 
paid, the receipt whereof the said Fran- 
cis Champernoone doth hereby acknowl- 
edge, and himself to be fully satisfied, 
contented and paid, and thereof, and 
every part parcell and penny thereof 
doth acquit, exonerate and _ discharge 
them the said Nathaniel Fryer, Henry 
Longstaff and Philip Lewis, their heirs, 
executors and administrators, and every 
one of them for ever, by these Presents 
hath given, granted bargained and sold, 
aliened enfeoffed, conveyed and released. 
assured, delivered and confirmed, and by 
these Presents doth give, grant, bargain, 
sell, alien, enfeoff, convey and _ release, 
assure, deliver and confirm unto them the 
said Nath’l Fryer. Henry Longstaff. and 
Philip Lewis, their heirs and assigns, 
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All that tract, piece, and parcel of land 
situate, lying and being at Greenland, 
within the Territory and precincts of the 
town of Portsmouth and Strawbury 
Bancke, and commonly called and known 
by the Old and New Farms, or by what 
other name or names soever the same is 
or heretofore hath been called and 
known; and also all houses, edifices and 
buildings, barns, stables and outhouses 
whatsoever to the s’d farm or farms be- 
longing or in anywise appertaining, and 
now or heretofore used, occupied and 
enjoyed as part, parcel or member there- 
of, or of any part or parcel thereof; and 
also all ways, paths, passages, trees, 
woods, and underwoods, comoridths, 
easements, profits, commodities, advan- 
tages, emoluments, hereditaments and 
appurtenances whatsoever, to the said 
farmes belonging or in any wise apper- 
taining; and to or with the same now or 
heretofore used, occupied and enjoyed as 
a part, parcel and member thereof, or of 
any part, parcel or member thereof, or of 
any part or parcel thereof; and also all 
the right, title, claim, use, possession, re- 
version, remainder and demand whatso- 
ever of him the said Champernoon of in 
and unto the said premises and of, in and 
unto every or any part or parcel thereof; 

To have and to hold the said before 
hereby granted and bargained premises, 
and every part and parcel thereof, and 
also uses, edifices and building, com- 
mons, easements, profits, commodities, 
advantages, emoluments, hereditaments 
and appurtenances whatsoever to the 
said tract, piece or parcel of land and 
farms belonging and appertaining, unto 
them the said Nath’l Fryer, Henry Long- 
staff and Philip Lewis, their heirs and 
assigns forever, to the sole and only 
proper use and behoof of the said N. F. 
H. L. and P. L. their heirs and assigns 
forever, and to and for no other use, in- 
tent or purpose whatsoever; 


In witness whereof the parties above- 
named to these present indentures inter- 
changeably have set their hands and seal, 
the day and year first above written. 


Francis Champernown, (Seal.) 


This deed or instrument was acknowl- 
edged to be the act and deed of Capt. 
Champernown, before me this 30; 
March 1669. (Signed) Rich’d Waldron. 


Sealed and delivered and quiet and peace- 
able possession and seazon of the lands 
above granted was given and deliv- 
ered by the abovenamed Francis Cham- 
pernown in name of possession and 
seazon of all other lands and ease- 
ments in the Deed abovewritten con- 
tained; to have and to hold unto them 
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the said Nathaniel Fryer, Henry Lang- 
staff and Philip Lewis their heirs and 
assigns forever according to the sin- 
cere and true meaning of the Deed 
above written, in presence of 


Walter Nealle 
John Shurburn 
Sam’l Haines Sen’r. 
James X Kidd 
his mark 
Abraham Corbett 
Province of New Hampshire. 


Capt. Walter Neale personally appear- 
ing before me the subscriber, owned vol- 
untarily and freely that his name which 
is underwritten for the livery of seizin 
above mentioned, togather with John 
Shurburne, Sam’ll Haines, James Kidd 
and Abraham Corbett, was his the said 
Neal’s own hand, this 15th of November, 
1705, in the fourth year of hir Majesty’s 
Reign. (Signed) Thomas Phipps, Justice 
of Peace. 

Entered and recorded according to the 
Origenall, the 22;d day of Agust: 1713 

(Erased) per Hunking Record’r. 

‘substituted) Pr. A’m Vaughan Recorder. 

A trew Copy taken from the Province 
Records for New Hampshire, Book no. 9, 
peag; 63; this 27th day of December, 
1722 Per H. Hunking Recorder. 


This is all that properly belongs to 


this curious instrument. But on the 
untorn half of page 4 of the foolseap 
sheet, of which the watermark is a 
crown, is this further entry: 

Hutchinson to Partridge (erased). 
A Copiea out of the Province New 
Hampsheir Record-Book No. 9, page 
63; for Holbrook : 


December 27th 1722. 
Champernon to Fryor ete. 

On another fold of this page, 

Copy. Champernoon to Fryer & 
others 

DEED. 

On the middle fold: ‘‘Champroons 
Deed.”’ 

There are differences of ink and 
spelling in this document, yet the 
whole may be in the same hand. 
By Champernown himself and Wal- 
dron, the grantor’s name is spelled as 
he spelled it; elsewhere it is spelled as 
pronounced, ow being then sounded 
like 00,—thus ‘‘Cowley’’ was pro- 
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nounced ‘‘Cooley.’’ I see no natural 
relation of this paper to Councilor 
Nathaniel Weare. 

When this agent of the New Hamp- 
shire planters went to England for 
the first time—for he and his friend 
Vaughan went again in 1686—’87—he 
seems to have given some of his land 
in trust to his son Nathaniel, who in 
youth was ealled ‘‘Ensign’’ and in 
later life ‘‘Deacon.’’ This may have 
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a course of law in defence of propri- 
etary interests.’’ The cost of the 
first and more important agency is 
not certainly known, but was prob- 
ably £.150. 

In 1706, Councilor Nathaniel, be- 
ing seventy-five years old, and En- 
sign Nathaniel thirty-seven, the son 
executed an agreement to support his 
father and mother in their infirm age, 
which ran as follows: 
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been for fear of defeat and confisea- 


tion, as in the case of his neighbor, 
Gove, whose release from the Tower 
Weare must have promoted. After 
his second return from England, the 
town of Hampton, then the most pop- 
ulous of the four towns, though not 
the wealthiest, voted (June 19, 1689) 
‘‘to raise £.75 in silver to pay the 
expense of sending Messrs. William 
Vaughan and Nathaniel Weare to 
England, and for other expenses in 


To all Christian people to whom these 
presents shall come: 

Know ye that whereas I, Nath’ll Weare 
Junior, of Hampton in the Province of 
New Hampshier, having received a deed 
of gift of house, barn and orchard, and 
several pieces of land specified in said 
deed which deed bears date of; 25 of 
October, 1706, of my honored father, 
Nath.1l1 Weare Esq.: 

Now be it known to all men by these 
presents that I, Nath’ll Weare Junior, do 
covenant, promise and engage to my hon- 
ored father Nath’ll Weare Esq., and to 
my mother, Elizabeth Weare that I will 





be careful, and faithfully endeavor for 
their comfort and honorable maintenance 
during the time of their natural lives in 
manner as followeth, viz. 

My said father possessing and enjoy- 
ing house, barn and orchard, with plant- 
ing-land and pastuer, as he does usually 
make use of for sowing and planting and 
pastuer, I will find a man or suitable 
help to the improvement thereof for the 
use of my said father and mother, and 
for the keeping of the stock of Cattle to 
have half of the hay of the grass that 
yearly grows on the marsh and meadow 
specified in the deed I received of my 
said father, as also on the eight acres he 
have reserved for his son Peter, until 
he shall see cause to dispose of it to 
him: and further, if by the providence of 
the Almighty my said father should be so 
aged and weak, being incapable to look 
after his affairs, that he shall see cause 
to surrender the whole of the premises 
specified in the said deed, of gift into 
my hands: then I promise and engage to 
provide suitable and honorable mainte- 
nance and help the time of their natural 
lives. And if it should please God that 
my said mother should outlive my said 
father Weare, my mother is to have and 
shall enjoy one room in the dwelling 
house, (which room she shall please to 
choose), and keeping of two cows, winter 
and summer, and half the orchard, and 
40 shillings a year and every year if she 
shall desire it, during her natural life. I 
also promise and engage that I will 
bring home or cause to be brought my 
father’s hay yearly and every year, and 
supply them with convenient firewood 
during the time of their natural lives. 

To the particulars and promises herein 
mentioned I bind myself, my heirs and 
administrators truly to perform; and if it 
should please God that I should die be- 
fore my said father, and myself or my 
heirs and administrators should not per- 
form the articles herein mentioned, it 
shall be lawful for my said father to re- 
enter on these lands specified in the deed 
of gift to me from my father; myself or 
my successors being paid the charge that 
I or my successors shall be at. 

In confirmation of the above said prom- 
ises I have hereunto set my hand and af- 
fixed my seal this 26th of October 1706, 
and in the fifth year of her Majesty’s 
reign. 

Nath’ll Weare Junior (Seal.) 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the 
presence of us, 
Jabez Dow, Henry Dow. 
Province of New Hampshire. Ensign 


Nathaniel Weare personally appeared the 
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26th of October, 1706 and acknowledged 
this above instrument to be his voluntary 
act and deed. Before me, 


Henry Dow, 
Justice of Peace. 


NATHANIEL WEARE, ENSIGN AND 
Esquire (1669-1755). 


This third Nathaniel lived almost 
to his father’s age, and in the house 
still standing which his father gave 
him in 1706. It was then a good 
house and is still habitable, standing 
a few rods west of the ‘‘Line 
Chureh,’’ so-called, in Seabrook, on 
the south side of the road leading to 
his father’s residence, which road is 
there the line between Seabrook and 
the present restricted Hampton Falls. 
This Nathaniel prospered; was twice 
married, and had thirteen children, 
five sons and eight daughters, of 
whom ten grew up and married. 
Four were the children of his first 
wife, Huldah Hussey, grand-daughter 
of Christopher, and eight of the sec- 
ond wife, Mary Wait. He succeeded 
his elder brother, Col. Peter Weare, 
as Speaker of the Assembly in 1727, 
and was for four years a justice of the 
Superior Court, of which his son, Me- 
shech, was for some twenty years a 
justice, and for ten years chief jus- 
tice. Deacon Weare’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, married Thomas Cram, ancestor 
of many of that name in New Hamp- 
shire; and his niece, Susanna (Colonel 
Peter’s only daughter), married Na- 
thaniel Healey, son of William, and 
had a son, Nathaniel, who married 
another Susanna Weare, _ grand- 
daughter of Deacon Nathaniel, from 
whom the wife of Judge Bell was de- 
scended. The prosperity of the early 
Weares came down, along with the 
name Nathaniel, to the Healeys, but 
the fourth Nathaniel Weare, son of 
Ebenezer, who was the son of Colonel 
Peter, did not distinguish himself. 
He was a ward of his cousin, Meshech, 
colonel, judge and president; and 
Meshech had a son, Nathaniel, who 
was an esquire, town clerk and clerk 
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of the Rockingham County Court, 
with his home in Deerfield, and with 
the family papers in his custody. He 
was the only one of the five Nathan- 
iels who graduated at Harvard, where 
he succeeded ‘his father, Meshech, at 
an interval of forty-three years, from 
1735 to 1778. The letters of Me- 
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shech’s family of ten children, so far 
as preserved, were mainly in the 
hands of Nathaniel of Deerfield, and 
being foynd among the older papers 
in the Deerfield house of this last Na- 
thaniel Weare will contribute some- 
thing to the memoir of President 
Weare, which I am now preparing. 


The Catbird 
By Harry Leavitt Perham 


A black-capped rogue, a singer of sweet strains, 
A saucy bird, producer of refrains 

That put to shame the sweetest song e’er sung, 
Or ballad down from distant ages rung. 

A sorry prober in the home affairs 

Of lesser birds, and yet he little cares 

How many times he is accused of wrong, 

For all his heart is filled with joyous song. 

In suit of slaty gray he well might be 

The meekest minstrel in the alder tree. 

"Tis here he is misjudged. His heart is proud, 
His notes are varied and his song so loud 
Pours forth for all the happy world to hear. 
He claims no friend, and yet he has no fear.. 


Twilight Music 


By Mary Chandler Butler 


When the twilight’s slowly falling 
O’er the broad, fast-purpling plain, 
Then the earth melts into music, 
Into song and grand refrain ; 
In the rills and streams there’s music, 
In the flowers and whispering trees ; 
Then the stars in heaven make music, 
And the sighing of the breeze. 


Gently, then, the straying fingers 
Wander o’er the ivory keys, 

And each soul pours out its passion, 
All its joy, its pain or peace, 

For ‘tis not the hand that’s playing, 
But it is the heart within, 

Throbbing, joyous, full of shadows, 
God’s sweet paradise in men. 











The first opening of the eyes to 
the beauties of the natural world is a 
keener delight to a boy than any af- 
ter eye-opening to such scenery as he 
may find outside his native horizon. 

My sister Mary did much to awak- 
en in me a love of the beautiful in 
common things in the little world of 
my nativity. In her earliest life she 
had the eye and taste of an artist. 
My sister Helen, too, whom I idol- 
ized and idealized, was a poet by na- 
ture, and what she saw I saw: the 
love divine in everyday sunsets, the 
rise and fall of great ranges of cloud 
banks, the retreat of the hills when 
thickening mist dimmed their out- 
line, the contrast of white snow near 
the dark forests of far-away hillsides. 
We wondered over the mystery of 
growing grass; or in another mood 
we followed the sun-browned mowers, 
listened to their musical whetstones, 
the swish of sweeping scythes and 
falling grass. We watched the sun- 
beam lives of glittering insects, the 
flaunting butterfly upborne by the 
wandering wind, or caught at floating 
films by fairies spun, or studied spi- 
der snares. 

With what wonderment did I first 
note that the dewdrops, which I saw 
atremble on the tender grass, did not 
fall from the thunder clouds; and I 
learned to watch them softly gather- 
ing in silent benediction, filling the 
cups of thirsty flowers. 

To a noise-loving child what could 
be more impressive than the silence 
of nature. In the summer dreaming 
of an idle boy, the floret bells swung 
by the bees, the sweet meadow grasses 
rippled by the south wind, the un- 
folding color of the clover, the but- 
tercups at their gilding work, the 
lilies of the field or of the pool,—by 
their stillness quieted my boisterous 
tongue. 


One of the Delights of Being a Boy’ 


By E. P. 


* This paper relates to life at West Concord, New Hampshire, 1840-1850. 
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The days of May, silent but for“the 
bird ealls and running water, became 
very dear to me, for then in the per- 
fumed air of pasture pines, I often 
searched for the fragrant bloom of 
the trailing arbutus, half hidden by 
mosses or leaves in decay,—its price- 
less white and pink, and its sweet 
overflow from a heart of honey. 

Dear to me was the September 
haze, the gathering halo of the sainted 
year. Dear to me were the autumn 
winds that tossed the golden rod 
plumes and floated the seed of the 
thistle. And near to me was the 
merry-hearted whistle of November 
through the leafless maples, and the 
musical winter winds amid the sombre 
pines. 

Water at will, whether a bubbling 
spring or the singing wayward brook, 
was more to my mind than Uncle 
Tom’s dilapidated and fascinating 
sawing flume, into which my brother 
and I used to peer on our way to 
school, although that was water at 
will more than at mill, since the 
flume leaked like a sieve. If we set 
out to compete with Uncle Tom by a 
mill of our own, it was solely for the 
fun of playing with wild water. 

Save for the tinkling hammers of 
the rain on the roof of my attic 
‘*study,’’ there was no music in the 
world so sweet to me as that of the 
little brook, where I played when a 
boy, with its unceasing melody. It 
seems strange to the eyes of my man- 
hood that so little a stream could 
earry so much pleasure in it; but it is 
one of the joys of my life that I was 
born near the headwaters of this Lili- 
putian rivulet. 

The ‘‘Fern Dell’’ of my childhood 
might well have been named ‘‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,’’ since here 
to the right was the Quaker River, an 
unfailing stream four to six inches 
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wide, rising from springs in a dell a 
few rods west; and to the left, But- 
ternut Spring is another perennial 
fountain; each having cut for itself 
a well-grassed and broad trough, 
some twenty feet deep, with gently 
sloping sides. These waters mingle 
at the foot of the promontory where 
the Mill River begins, with waters 
artificially expanded that once bore 
a fleet in miniature, and with water 
power in the bend of the stream 
which once drove the wheels of a 
great infantile industry, and whose 
banks resounded with the noise of 
railway traffic, on a track built by 
contract at a cost of two thousand dol- 
lars,—paid for in coin of corn or by 
paper money cross-barred on the back. 
This important stream, after playing, 
here and there, hide and seek with 
the sun, and after boxing two-thirds 
of the compass as to direction—wa- 
tering great tree roots and wetting 
the base of many a bowlder—joins at 
last the Meeting House River that 
comes in from the west and north 
through a deep ravine; and then the 
united streams sweep away to the 
south, to join the Lake Penacook out- 
flow that meanders far through the 
intervales before losing itself in the 
Merrimack. I close my eyes at this 
moment and see various outcropping 
fragments of rock near the perished 
metropolis—the Bib-city of bygone 
vears—and see every inch of the 
water way on its tidal march toward 
the sea. 

When we went ‘‘down below’’ on 
our miniature river, as if to the wider 
world we heard of through raftsmen 
and teamsters, we were easily led by 
the bobolinks to the Merrimack; as, 
upon our working days, we were led 
to the farm lands on the plain by the 
pigeons in the pines. We had often 
sought points of advantage for view- 
ing the mysterious river, whose inter- 
vales broadened out to the sloping 
hills and groves of maple; but its 
liquid roadway was to us for beauty. 
not for use. The wholesome child- 
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hood awe in which we held it was 
heightened by the furious sweep of 
the springtime river at high flood, up- 
piled with ice-layers at all angles. 

Rarely could we use the winter 
moonlight river for crackling fire and 
flaring pitehknot and mercurial wings 
of steel. For burnished and gleam- 
ing ice we sought a land-locked sur- 
face; often the lake of our summer 
floating. 

In pasture lands near the spring- 
fed lake, we sought wild fruit, the 
strawberry, blueberry, raspberry and 
spiced apples. There was an endless 
fascination in it, to live afield and 
dine with the birds and squirrels. 

Yet other fruit I gathered beneath 
the scraggy orchard trees at home in 
Maying time, where I did my daily 
stint of reading ancient history. My 
eyes could but frequently glance at 
the gnarled limbs above me, drifted 
with perfumed flakes, and wind- 
tossed, gently rising and falling. 

Yet the trees in autumn color were 
the most attractive, and I sought the 
granite highlands when the mellow 
sunlight fell upon the green slants of 
the hills. Often I was disturbed by 
an exploding ledge or the music of 
the stone-cutters. I followed the 
stone walls of the pastures; not reg- 
ular enough in line or outline to sug- 
vest that they were not a part of the 
natural scenery, half hidden by rus- 
set ferns and ruddy vines. 

The hills gave glimpses of smooth 
water ruffled by the wind, or—in the 
morning hours—of lake-like expanses 
of mist in the valley or along the 
water courses. Then they offered, 
too, points of advantage for watching 
a gathering storm, the rise of the 
thunder heads or the advancing cur- 
tain of the rain. Sometimes I could 
hear the preliminary harping of the 
wind before the storm broke. 

The wild beard and warlocks of 
the Iee King had no terror for me. 
Drifting snow or crunching crust was 
a delight. How well I remember the 
pleasure of wandering  cross-lots 
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afield, on a moon-lighted, keen-aired, 
night of midwinter, with no exact 
sense of direction as to whither I 
should go. 

How can I but recall at this day 
the gleaming of my boyhood axe upon 
a serene December morning as I set 
to felling the green pines. So busy 
was I with dreaming as well as mast- 
felling that I scarcely noted that the 
sun in rising high was closely shorn 
of his dazzling rays, and that soon 
his fire went out, veiled by thickly 
drifting haze. The snow drew nigh, 
the pines were tasseled white, and 
the trunks and under limbs grew 
darker in contrast with the ermine 
ground. Then the storm brought in 
a premature night of thick and blind- 
ing snow. Through all these blissful 
hours my ringing axe awoke the hill, 
till the returning sound was dulled 
and deadened by the falling flakes. 
Turning slowly homeward, my axe 
helve and all my garments were 
wreathed by white rose leaves, as if 
by a fall of celestial flowers. 

I have no memory of hours or years 
in which I could tire of the joyous 
woodpaths; the dance of flickering 
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shadows; the odor of evergreens 
heated by the sun; the sleeping wood- 
lands, or the rustle of the ash and 
moving plumes of bireh; delicate leaf 
forms, or shaggy bark trimmed with 
green mosses; vast leaf-mats hiding 
the brown earth; or the fall of twi- 
light in the forest. Nor could I tire 
of the great trees with trailing 
boughs on the intervales and their 
uptossed fountains of foliage; or the 
young and slender elms bending to 
the winds like meadow grasses. 

I cannot say that this sense of 
beauty and the glory of nature came 
to me when I was eight years old or 
ten or fifteen, but during the happy 
days of boyhood I came, by the ac- 
quaintance of familiar years, to know 
it and love it. Nor do the chestnut 
woods, sun lighted in the autumn, 
come back to me more surely at this 
moment,—with their possibilities of 
mystic dreaming and soundless tread 
of elfin feet—than there came to me 
somewhere in youthful days a sense 
of the linking of my human spirit to 
the ineffable source of all that I saw 
or knew of the forces of nature. 

NAHANT, DECEMBER, 1908. 


Some Other Day 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


Some other day the ills we bear, 
The treasures lost, the trust betrayed, 
The grief no kindred soul may share, 
The promised bliss so long delayed, 
All, all that stern misfortune brings 
Shall range along the rugged way 
As stepping-stones to better things, 
Some day, some other day. 


Some other day these rested hands, 
Released from anxious care and pain, 
Shall gather up the tangled strands 
And bind the broken ties again. 

Then love shall rise from buried hate 
And all the wayward world shall see 
That neither time, nor chance, nor fate, 

Can keep my own away from me. 
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Some other day the loveliest bride, 
Arrayed in fiowing robe of white, 
Shall walk in beauty by my side 
Through flowery paths of joy and light. 
The summer days will come and go, 
The harrowing years their tale will tell, 
But no regretful tear must flow 
From those dear eyes I love so well. 


Some other day life’s setting sun 
Shall gild the glowing lighted west, 
The heavy tasks will all be done, 
The weary limbs be laid to rest. 
Fear not, true hearts shall meet again 
Though heaven and earth should pass away. 
My faith still sings her glad refrain, 
Some day, some other day. 


lLifte’s Atterslow 


By Adelaide George Bennett 


[Dedicated to Hon. Wm. S. Carter of Lebanon, N. H., on the death of his mother, Mrs. H. B. C. 
Whitney, March 14, 1909.] 


Didst dawn for thee, dear heart, one strange, drear day 
When the white sun shone like a spectral flame 
And all, like phantoms, silent went and came 

Because within the hushed room’s shadows gray, 

She who had given thee being, lifeless lay ?— 

She who for fourscore years and ten, the same 
As when thy infant voice first lisped her name, 
Traveled with thee life’s lengthened, love-lit way. 


Look! On life’s broad horizon hanging low 

And drooping like a roseate curtain drawn, 
Is seen for aye the beauteous afterglow 

Of her sweet, sunny life which does adorn 
With ruby aureole raying row on row, 

The path she trod to the eternal dawn. 


Light Im Darkness. 


There is no way of life so dark and narrow— 
Hemmed in by Care and curtained o’er with Grief— 
sut that some gleam of glorious coming morrow 
Sends in its light and gives the soul relief. 





nlow Il Knew Lincoln 


[Address delivered b 


Edwin H. Leslie, Commander Storer Post of Portsmouth, N. H., Grand Army 


of the Republic, at the Lincoln Centennial Exercises in that city, February 12, 1909. }* 


Not long ago the Grand Army was 
invited to the Portsmouth navy yard 
to assist in the unveiling of a tablet 
to the memory of some of the mem- 
bers of the United States Marine 
Corps formerly quartered at the bar- 
racks, who laid down their lives in the 
service of their country in the Spanish 
War. The principal speaker was a 
senator from New Hampshire. When 
he was introduced a comrade at my 
side said to me, ‘‘I know that man, 
I shook hands with him at Concord.’’ 

When I was told that I had been 
selected to make a few remarks it oc- 
curred to me that I once had the 
honor of shaking hands with Abra- 
ham Lincoln and, if you will bear 
with me, I will tell you a short story 
of the Civil War. In 1864 I was se- 
riously wounded at the battle of Cold 
Harbor and brought to Washington 
in bad condition. I was earried to 
Harwood Hospital and lay there for 
a long time. 

One hot day the fly of the tent was 
opened and a very portly man en- 
tered and asked for Edwin Leslie. 
He stated that he had been to nearly 
all the hospitals to find me. The 
nurse escorted him to my cot and he 
shook my hand, while the tears came 
to his eyes. He told me with choked 
voice how sorry he was for me, and 
that he was from Portsmouth and had 
come to carry me home to my family. 
The doctor was called and said it 
would kill me to be moved. My 
Portsmouth friend urged the doctor 
to allow him to take me away, prom- 
ising that I should have every com- 
fort and attention, but the doctor 
would not consent. 

This good man was the representa- 


tive from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire. Well, he 
said he would take care of me then, 
and he saw that I was taken care of. 
During a short recess he went home 
and on his arrival in Portsmouth was 
carried to my house to tell my wife 
all about me before he went to his 
own family, the noble-hearted man. 

When he returned to Washington 
he purchased me a fine pair of 
crutches, and as I began to grow con- 
valescent I took short rides at his ex- 
pense. Finally one day, by his con- 
sent, I took three of my friends in 
the landau and rode down to Wash- 
ington, bearing a ecard introducing 
myself and friends to the president 
of the United States. The card of in- 
troduction was signed by that noble 
man, Daniel Marey, M. C. The eard 
gained us admission to the White 
House and there and then I knew 
Abraham Lincoln, and we all received 
an honest shake of the hand and a 
fervent ‘‘God bless you.’’ ‘‘ My boys,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I am sorry to see these signs 
of battle, but you were doing your 
duty.’’ We then left him. 

I had been told that the president 
did not forget faces, if he did names, 
and some time after I met him on the 
avenue and he came up to me and 
shook hands with me and said that he 
was glad to see that I was getting bet- 
ter, and there again I knew Lincoln. 
I knew him again that fatal night at 
Ford’s theater. 

Stamped upon my memory is that 
sight of him as he sat in the box at 
the theater, but I had to return to 
eamp, and soon after the sad news 
was brought to us that he had been 
shot. Strong men sat down or threw 


* Edwin H. Leslie, of Portsmouth, N. H., enlisted, April 28, 1861, under President Lincoln’s first call 
for troops, as a private in Co. K, 2d N. H. Infantry, but was discharged for disability three months 


later. 


He re-enlisted Aug. 14, 1862, in Co. F, 18th N. H. Infantry ; served as corporal and sergeant, and 
was severely wounded in battle at Cold Harbor, Virginia, June 3, 1864. 
ington, D. C., May 29, 1865, at the close of the war. 


He was discharged at Wash- 
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themselves upon their cots and gave 
way to their grief. Such anguish I 
never saw. 

Washington was all in mourning, 
the buildings, both public and private, 
were draped with emblems of mourn- 
ing. A short time and the day of the 
funeral came, and I tried to march 
upon crutches but could not. I went 
to the capitol and saw him, that mar- 
tyr to his country, lying in state, and 
then, the saddest time of all, with 


How I Knew Lincoln 


tears in my eyes, with people all 
around me mourning and weeping, I 
again knew Lincoln; and I have kept 
him in my mind through many years 
as I saw him on those several occa- 
sions, and I shall continue so to re- 
member Abraham Lincoln as one of 
the greatest men of modern times and 
as a true, honorable, peaceful friend 
and benevolent man. 


That is how I knew Lincoln. 


The Window Way Up Im the Air 


Elizabeth Thomson Ordway 





I have in my home a small window, 
Called for the one who has made 

From every-day, common-place subjects, 
Pictures that never will fade. 


This window lights well a quaint cupboard, 
Pride of a housewifely care, 

And all.of our days are more cosey, 
Because of the window up there. 


In the morning the sun sends glad greetings 
Through this window, ’way up in the air, 

And at night, the soft moonbeams are lying 
Curled up fast asleep, on the stair. 


Or, perchance, if the weather be dreary, 
And I’m kept at home by the rain, 

Its lullaby rests me, and soothes me, 
And I hark to it, played on the pane. 


And when the wind howls in mid-winter, 
And my window holds back the deep snow, 

It comforts me there, at the top of the stair, 
As I dream by the fire below. 


Or, for a last look, just at bed-time, . 
Through my old attic window I peep, 

The silent stars give me their blessing, 
And I lay me down gladly to sleep. 


Oh! the window ’way up in the attic: 
Oh! the window right under the sky: 

My heart grows more warm, as [I list to your song 
Of the years that are over and by. 














New Iampshire Necrology 


MAJ. GEN. DANIEL M. WHITE 


Maj. Gen. Daniel M. White, long promi- 
nent in military affairs in this state, and 
for some time brigade commander of the 
N. H. N. G., a well-known Democrat and a 
member of the Hillsborough County bar, 
died at his home in Peterborough, his na- 
tive town, May 1, 1909. 

General White was the second son of 
the late Isaac D. and Timnah (Mansfield) 
White of Peterborough. He had been an 
active, public-spirited citizen, and served 
the town as a member of the board of se- 
lectmen from 1901 till 1908. He was also 
president of the Peterborough Old Home 
Day Association, delivering the address at 
the Old Home Day celebration last Au- 
gust, which event was a military reunion. 
He was largely instrumental in the or- 
ganization of the Peterborough Historical 
Society, and has served it in an official ca- 
pacity; a vice-president of the board of 
trade for a number of years and secretary 
of the board of health. 

He was a member of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, having been asso- 
icated with them since 1869. He was also 
an active member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, having joined A. F. Stevens 
Post at Peterborough in 1869. He was 
a past post commander and had held 
many offices in the department, including 
junior and senior vice department com- 
mander. 

The following tribute to the memory of 
General White was presented at the re- 
cent meeting of the N. H. Bar Association 
by James F. Brennan, Esq., of Peterbor- 
ough: 

“Daniel Mansfield White was born in 
Peterborough May 4, 1843, and died in 
that town of progressive muscular atrophy 
of the arms and throat May 1, 1909. His 
early life was spent on his father’s farm. 
He attended the district school, and, at his 
own expense, pursued his studies in the 
Peterborough and Appleton academies and 
McCollom Institute. In 1864, while at- 
tending the latter institution, he enlisted 
as a private in the First New Hampshire 
Cavalry for the War of the Rebellion. He 
was soon thereafter appointed quarter- 
master sergeant and subsequently pro- 
moted to lieutenant. He was mustered 
out of service in 1865 and resumed his 
scholastic studies. After graduation he 
taught school until March, 1869, when he 
commenced the study of law in the office 
of Ezra M. Smith, and was admitted to 
the bar at Amherst May 12, 1874, com- 
mencing the practice of his profession the 
June following. 





“He organized the Peterborough Cav- 
alry and was commissioned its first cap- 
tain in 1872, was promoted to major of 
the Second Regiment, N. H. N. G., in 
1875, to colonel in 1877, and to brigadier- 
general in 1884, commanding the brigade 
for five years, when he retired from the 
service. 

“He was appointed by Governor Cheney 
in 1877 a member of the commission to 
revise the military laws of the state; was 
state senator in 1878; appointed United 
States consul at Sherbrooke, P. Q., in 
1887, which office he held for about four 
years. 

“He was commissioned in 1898 major 
and assistant inspector-general and as- 
signed to the Second Division Fourth 
Army Corps in the Spanish War. During 
a portion of his military service he acted 
as chief ordnance officer of the division, 
and inspector general of the corps. 

“His inherent bright intellect and gen- 
ial disposition, combined with his ac- 
quired legal knowledge and a practical ex- 
perience with men and affairs, rendered 
him peculiarly fitted to discharge the du- 
ties of the several important public of- 
fices with which he was entrusted with 
an ability and faithfulness that rendered 
his services to the nation and state of the 
greatest value. With his military knowl- 
edge and experience, he brought to the 
work of the commission to revise the mili- 
tary laws a proficiency which made him 
the moving spirit in the adoption of the 
first harmonious and progressive military 
code the state ever nad, advancing the 
military organization of the state up to 
the improved modern standard. In the 
state senate his ability as a legislator was 
shown in the introduction and advocacy 
of valuable legislation. 

“Possessing a vigorous, analytical mind, 
he early exhibited an ability as a lawyer, 
attracting a valuable clientele, which he 
held for many years, but his military du- 
ties and his extensive fire insurance busi- 
ness, together with the care of his attrac- 
tive home and surrounding land, drew his 
attention somewhat in later years from 
his law practice. He was a staunch 
Democrat and did effective work for his 
party in its councils and on the stump, 
being in 1896 the Democratic candidate 
for Congress in the second district. At 
the sesqui-centennial celebration of the 
town, in 1884, he delivered a carefully 
prepared address on “The Lawyers of 
Peterborough.” In August, 1908, he was 
appointed judge of the Peterborough po- 
lice court. 

“With a heart full of sympathy, he was 
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ever ready to aid the unfortunate, so far 
as his means would allow; possessing a 
happy, genial disposition, he imparted 
good cheer to those about him and by his 
good counsel and kindly encouragement 
gave new hope and strength to those who 
sought his advice and aid. The many 
good qualities exhibited during his active 
and useful life will remain a lasting and 
beautiful memorial. 

“Brother White is survived by a wife 
and three children, the eldest by his first 
marriage.” 


CAPT. BAXTER GAY 


Capt. Baxter Gay, youngest son of the 
late Benjamin W. and Sarah (Messer) 





Captain Baxter Gay 


Gay, born in New London August 22 


tent 
1851, died in that town April 19, 1909. 

Captain Gay gained his military title as 
commander of the Messer Rifles of that 
town, a company long connected with the 
National Guard, in which he took a deep 
interest. He was an active and enter- 
prising farmer and leading citizen, and 
was one of the pioneers in developing the 
summer boarding business in New Lon- 
don, having built and managed the Glen- 
gae, a capacious summer boarding house 
which was largely patronized. 

In politics he was a Republican and had 
served his town as treasurer, tax collec- 
tor, selectman and representative in the 
Legislature of 1907. He was also a trus- 


tee of the town library and a director of 
the Sunapee Fire Insurance Co. He was 
early interested in the Grange movement, 
had been master of New London Grange 
and a district deputy. 

He married, December 25, 1873, Anna, 
daughter of Lendon and Lucy (Morrill) 
Brown, who survives him, with five sons 
and two daughters. 


GEORGE F. JONES 


George F. Jones, born in New Durham 
September 16, 1840, died in that town, 
where he had ever had his home, April 
21, 1909. 


He was the son of John L. and Nancy 
(Chamberlin) Jones, and was educated in 
the Dover schools and at Wolfeboro Acad- 
emy. He served in the Civil War as a 
private in the First New Hampshire Cav- 
alry, Troop K, and was a member of the 
M. H. Savage Post of Alton from the time 
of its organization. He was married 
June 28, 1868, to Jennie FE. Savage of 
Alton, whose death preceded his about a 
year, one son, George H., surviving. 

Mr. Jones conducted a general store on 
New Durham Plains over forty years, re- 
tiring from active business three years 
ago. He was postmaster most of the time 
during his business life, and had been 
town clerk and treasurer and a member 
of the Legislature in 1887-8. Politically 
he was a Democrat and active in his 
party’s interest. He was a member of 
New Durham Grange and of Winnipesau- 
kee Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Alton. 


SIDNEY B. WHITTEMORE 


Sidney Benjamin Whittemore, son of 
3enjamin and Almira (Chandler) Whitte- 
more, and one of the best known citizens 
of Coés County, died in Colebrook, his na- 
tive town and life-long place of residence, 
May 6, 1909. 

He was born July 21, 1839, and was 
reared to-farm life, attending the common 
schools and Colebrook Academy. He mar- 
ried Emeline, daughter of Jesse Corbett, 
who survives, besides two sons, Albert F., 
a merchant at Colebrook, and Everett S., 
a creamery manager at Conway, and a 
graduate of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture, of which his father was 
for several years one of the trustees, as 
well as a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, having always taken a strong 
interest in farming and all that pertains 
to agricultural progress. 

Mr. Whittemore had a large farm, in 
the eastern part of the town, and the same 
was well cultivated. He was one of the 
first to introduce pure bred Durham cattle 
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into his section of the state, and is said 


to have raised more pairs of fancy 
matched steers than any other man in 
Coés County. He was a charter member 
and the first secretary of Mohawk Grange 
of Colebrook, organized March 30, 1874. 
Afterward he was its master and was the 
first master of Upper Coés Pomona 
Grange, holding the office several terms. 
He was also a state deputy. He also held 
membership in the Masonic order, Knights 
of Pythias, Red Men and Knights of 
Honor. 

Politically Mr. Whittemore was an earn- 
est, active and life-long Democrat, serv- 
ing his party and the public as a select- 
man, moderator, collector of taxes, repre- 
sentative in the Legislature in 1885 and 
1886, deputy sheriff and county treasurer, 
and was a Bryan candidate for presiden- 
tial elector in 1896. He also served many 
years as a member of the Democratic 
state committee. 


WALTER M. ROGERS. 


‘Walter Mulliken Rogers, born in Ply- 
mouth, N. H., January 1, 1830, died in 
Boston, Mass., April 4, 1909. 

He was the son of John and Nancy 
(Russell) Rogers; was educated in the 
common school and the old Holmes 
Academy in Plymouth, and at the age of 
fifteen became a clerk in the ‘‘ Brick Store,’’ 
then conducted by his uncles, William W. 
and Charles J. Russell, and his cousin, 
Samuel C. Webster. Three years later he 
left Plymouth and found employment in 
the general store of E. S. Thayer & Co., of 
Milford, Mass. After two years he pur- 
chased the store and continued business 
there for about five years. He was then 
employed by Parker, White & Gannet of 
Boston, dealers in agricultural implements, 
until 1862, when he engaged with the late 
William L. Bradley, the founder of the 
Bradley Fertilizer Company, now merged 
in the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, the largest manufacturers of fer- 
tilizers in the world. To the growth and 
prosperity of this industry his energy, fore- 
sight and sagacity contributed in large 
measure. In 1894 and 1895 Mr. Rogers 
was president of the White Mountain 
Travellers Association, and later held the 
same office in the Commercial Travellers’ 
Eastern Accident Association, and the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Benefit Association of 
Boston. 

He married, Sept. 25, 1884, Miss Helen G. 
Byron of Chelsea, Mass., who survives him, 
as do two sons, Walter Byron and John 
Albert. : 

The old Granite State had no more loyal 
son than Walter M. Rogers, who, for more 
than fifty years, journeyed annually 
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through its territory in the prosecution of 
his business, knew its people more inti- 
mately than almost any other man ; was in- 
spired and invigorated by its pure air and 
magnificent scenery, and loved every foot 
of its territory, particularly that of his na- 
tive town and the region round about. 


HON. GEORGE W. DARLING. 


George W. Darling, a native of Malone, 
N. Y., born in 1847, and for several years 
past a prominent business man of White- 
field, died March 20, from apoplexy. 

His family came to Campton in this state 
when he was ten years of age, and at 16 he 
went to work for the Brown Lumber Com- 
pany, at Rumney, removing later with the 
company to Whitefield. Later he was for 
some years in the lumber business in Ver- 
mont, and was general business manager of 
the Bartlett Lumber Company for four 
years. He engaged in the jewelry business 
in Whitefield in 1885, and subsequently 
added drugs and medicines. In 1893 he 
also bought a half interest in the Fiske 
House hotel property. 

Mr. Darling was one of the directors and 
treasurer of the Whiteficld Manufacturing 
SJompany, president and director of the 
Lancaster and Jefferson Lighting Company, 
treasurer and director of the Brown Lumber 
Company, and a director in the, Whitefield 
Bank and Trust Company. He Was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 1903 
and represented the Cods district in the 
Senate of 1907. He was a member of the 
Masonic order, of the Knights of Pythias 
and Mt. Washington Grange. 


GEORGE D. HARVEY 


George Daniel Harvey, born in Walpole, 
N. H., December 20, 1840, died at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., April 1, 1909. 


Mr. Harvey was the son of Daniel and 
Fatima (Shedd) Harvey, and attended the 
public schools and Walpole Academy. He 
was engaged for a time in boyhood in the 
dry goods store of Norman H. Farr at 
Bellows Falls, but soon went to Boston 
and entered the employ of Farley, Bliss 
& Co., remaining there until 1865, when 
he entered the wholesale department of 
what was then the firm of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., remaining until 1868. In that year 
Mr. Harvey was made junior member of 
the firm of Farley, Amsden & Co., which 
was changed in 1874 to Farley, Harvey & 
Co. He became senior member in 1891, 
upon the death of N. W. Farley. He was 
a member of the Auburndale Congrega- 
tional Chureh and of St. John’s Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
of Boston, Gethsemane Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of Newton, the Home 
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Market Club and the Republican Club. 
He served the Fourth National Bank of 
Boston as a director. Mr. Harvey was 
twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Abba S. Briggs, by whom he had two sons, 
William D. and Fred P. Harvey. His sec- 
ond wife was Miss Carrie V. Balch of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. His wife and 
two sons, who were associated with him 
in business, survive Mr. Harvey. 


PROF. AMOS N. CURRIER 


Amos N. Currier, one of the best known 
educators in the West, for forty years 
professor of Latin in the University of 
Iowa, and for twenty years dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts in that institution, 
died at his home in Iowa City May 16, 
1909. 


Professor Currier was born in Canaan, 
in this state, Oct. 13, 1832, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1856, received 
his A. M. in 1859, and in 1893 was hon- 
ored with the degree of LL. D. by Des 
Moines College. He was a teacher all his 
life. From 1848 to 1852 he taught in dis- 
trict schools in New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1854 he was principal of 
the academy in Danbury. From April, 
1857, to July, 1861, he was professor of 
Latin and, Greek in Central College at 
Pella, Ia., but at the latter date he en- 
listed in the Union Army and _ served 
throughout the Civil War as a private in 
the Eighth Iowa Cavalry for two years, 
and then as an officer in the Eleventh 
Missouri Cavalry. On his return from the 
war he resumed his work at Pella, going 
thence to Iowa University in 1867. 

Professor Currier was the head of the 
Latin department from the date of his 
first connection with the university, June 
26, 1867, till June, 1907, when he retired 
on a Carnegie pension, and engaged in 
the gathering and arrangement of his- 
torical matter concerning the university. 
He was acting president of the university 
in 1898-9. He is said to have enjoyed a 
wider personal acquaintance among the 
students than any other man connected 
with the instituion, and to have taken a 
kindly and genuine interest in every boy 
and girl who came within the sphere of 
his influence. 


HON. DENNIE L. FARR 


Dennie L. Farr, born in Chesterfield, 
N. H., November 29, 1861, died at Holyoke, 
Mass., May 18, 1909. 


He was the son of Larkin L. and Mary 
(Young) Farr, the family being one of 
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the oldest in the town. He attended 
school at Newark, Bellows Falls and West- 
minster, Vt., and Swanzey, N. H., and 
went to Holyoke in 1879, entering the 
employ of the Farr Alpaca Company, first 
working in the mill and later being trans- 
ferred to the office, where he was em- 
ployed as paymaster and later as assist- 
ant treasurer, which office he resigned be- 
cause of ill health in 1902. For the past 
three years Mr. Farr had held the office 
of United States storekeeper at the bonded 
warehouse connected with the. Farr alpaca 
plant. 

He always took an active interest in 
public affairs, being identified with the 
Republican party, and was treasurer of 
the Republican city committee for some 
years. He was elected to the common 
council in 1888 and in 1889 was elected 
to the board of aidermen. From 1890 to 
1893 he served as city treasurer and in 
1893 served as mayor of Holyoke. Octo- 
ber 12, 1886, he married Miss Augusta 
Shaefer of Windsor Locks, Conn., who sur- 
vives him with one son, Leonard S., and 
two daughters. 


COL. HENRY L. TILTON 


Henry L. Tilton, who was for many 
years a prominent business man and lead- 
ing citizen of Littleton, but who has of 
late resided at Pasadena, Cal., died there 
April 31, at the age of 81 years, having 
been born in Danville, Vt., May 3, 1828, 
and removing to Littleton at the age of 
twenty, when he engaged as a clerk in 
the store of Eastman, Tilton & Co., an 
elder brother being a member of the firm. 
In 1850 he went to California, with a 
party of young men, where he remained 
four years, meeting with financial success. 
Returning to Littleton, he engaged in mer- 
cantile business, and conducted various 
enterprises in other directions, including 
extensive land and lumbering operations. 
He also had an interest in various moun- 
tain hotels, and did much building in Lit- 
tleton. He also started a banking busi- 
ness which developed into the Littleton 
National Bank, of which he was a direc- 
tor and also vice-president for many years. 

He was a Republican in politics and a 
strong partisan. He served in the Legis- 
lature in 1884. He was also a member of 
Governor Straw’s staff in 1872. In 1880 
he was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional convention, and also one of the 
presidential electors that year. 

Colonel Tilton was active in the move- 
ment which first developed Spokane, 
Wash., and invested heavily there in bank- 
ing and building, some twenty years ago. 


editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The governor and council, at a re- 
cent meeting, filled the office of state 
auditor created at the last session of 
the legislature, by the appointment of 
Hon. William B. Fellows of Tilton to 
the position, he having resigned the 
office of judge of probate for the 
county of Belknap in order to accept 
the same. The vacancy occasioned by 
this resignation was filled by the ap- 
pointment of John B. Morrill of Gil- 
ford. Thus the two surviving mem- 
bers of the tax commission of 1908, 
who would naturally have gone on the 
board if the permanent tax commis- 
sion recommended in their report to 
the legislature had been established, 
are provided with official positions. 
The appointment of Judge Fellows as 
auditor is as good a one as could be 
made, but there is no probability that 
any great advantage to the state can 
result from the creation of the office. 
It has never been shown that the state 
has lost a dollar for want of an 
auditor. 





The sale of an unusually large 
number of New Hampshire farms for 
summer homes for people of wealth 
who regard the Granite State as a de- 
sirable place of residence during the 
rest and recreation season is reported 
for the last six months. There seems 
to be a constantly, increasing ten- 
dency on the part of city residents— 
business and professional men—to se- 
cure permanent summer homes, in- 
stead of patronizing hotels and board- 
ing houses, here and there, in the va- 
eation period, as so many have been 
in the habit of doing in years past. 
New Hampshire is glad to welcome 
these summer residents, who, acquir- 
ing some portion of her soil, naturally 
take an interest in her prosperity. At 
the same time, it is to be hoped that 
the main portion of our territory will 
remain in the hands of those whose 
homes are here all the year round, 


and whose chief occupation is its cul- 
tivation and improvement. 





As summer time approaches the 
thought of Old Home Week comes 
up in the mind of the country town 
resident especially, and preparations 
will soon be in order for the annual 
Old Home Day gatherings that have 
come to be a recognized feature of so- 
cial life in many of our New Hamp- 
shire communities. It was here that 
the movement, which has already ex- 
tended across the continent, had its 
inception, and there is little danger 
that the Old Home Day observance 
will ever relapse into ‘‘innocuous des- 
uetude’’ within our borders. Never- 
theless individual interest should 
never be allowed to lapse, in the idea 
that somebody will do the necessary 
work anyhow. What is everybody’s 
business is generally nobody’s. Incei- 
dentally it may be mentioned that 
Mrs. Addie M. Messer-Fellows of Wil- 
mot has published a little booklet con- 
taining a dozen or more New Hamp- 
shire Old Home Day songs, copies of 
which may be had by addressing her. 





Mr. Frank B. Sanborn of Concord, 
Mass., has recently published, in two 
large volumes, of some 600 pages in 
all, his ‘‘Recollections of Seventy 
Years,’’ which will be found of no 
little interest to the general reader 
because of his clearness of style, and 
his intimate relation to the political 
and social life of New England and 
the nation during two generations 
past; and also of particular interest 
to New Hampshire people from the 
fact that Mr. Sanborn is a native of 
the state, and has never lost his love 
for its soil and his interest in its wel- 
fare. Especially will these ‘‘Recol- 
lections’’ be of interest to many read- 
ers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, to 
whose pages their writer has freely 
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contributed in time past. The promi- 
nent features of the work are those 
which cover Mr. Sanborn’s political 
activities, of which his intimate con- 
nection with the anti-slavery cause 
constitutes a conspicuous part, and 
his close relations with the famous 
Concord school of authors and philos- 
ophers, among whom he himself held 
no mean rank. His active connection 
with the movement to keep slavery 
out of Kansas, and his experience as 
an agent of the Massachusetts society 
organized to that end, together with 
his relation with John Brown and his 
operations, are set forth in a most 
vivid and entertaining manner, and 
the account will be read with interest 
by all who care for the history of that 
exciting episode in our national life; 
but his recollections of the noted men 
and women of Old Concord, whose 
lives and labors have contributed no 
less to the fame of the place than did 
the historic fight on that April morn 
in 1775, which are presented in the 
second volume, will more fully com- 
mand the general interest. 





The greatest step in advance, in the 
line of municipal progress, made in 


this state for many years, was 
achieved in Concord on the eleventh 
day of the current month, when the 
people of that city, by a majority of 
742 in a total vote slightly in excess 
of three thousand, adopted the re- 
vised charter submitted to them by 
the legislature at the recent session. 


Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


This charter abolishes the common 
council, and reduces the board of al- 
dermen from eighteen to fifteen—one 
from each of the nine wards, chosen 
by wards, and six at large, chosen by 
the entire city; the six chosen at 
large, with the mayor, constituting a 
board of public works and having 
charge of the streets, sewers and all 
other matters of a material nature, 
and directing the expenditure of all 
appropriations, though the latter are 
voted by the full board. The board 
of assessors is also reduced from nine 
to three, and the same are to be 
elected by the people at large for six- 
year terms. The assessors are to keep 
an office constantly open, and the sal- 
ary of the clerk, chosen by the board 
from its membership, is to be $1,500 
per annum; that of the other two 
members $750 each. The purpose is 
to secure the services of competent 
men for this important work, and to 
place them above any dependence 
upon ward bosses for their positions. 
The municipal election is to be sep- 
arated from the state and general 
elections, occurring on the odd years, 
and the nominations are to be made 
at a general primary, participated in 
by all the people, no party designa- 
tions being allowed. The leading 
purpose of the new charter is the com- 
plete elimination of party politics 
from municipal affairs. This will be 
the first experiment in this style of 
city government in the state of New 
Hampshire, and its operation will be 
awaited with interest. 
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